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THE STABLES OF GOODWOOD. 
Journeying in the land of the Houyhn- 
hmns, and having fallen into their hands, 
or hoofs, perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, the accomplished and singularly ve- 
ritable Gulliver writes, “we came toa long 
kind of building made of timber, stuck in 
the ground, and wattled across; the roof 
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was low, and oovered with straw. I now 
began to be a little comforted, and took 
out some toys, which travellers usually 
carry for presents to the- savage Indians 
of America, and other parts, in es the 
people of the house would pg os « en- 

orse 


-couraged to receive me-kindly. The 


(his conductor) made me a sign to go in 
VOL, XLVI, 














first. It was a large room with a smooth 
clay floor, and a rack and manger extend- 
ing the whole length on one side. There 
were three nags and two mares, not eating, 
but some of them sitting down upon their 
hams. Beyond this room there were three 
others, reaching the length of the house.” 

The vga apa above quoted of a horse’s 
dwelling in the country, where horses were 
lords of the soil, by no meang comes up 
to the palace-like structure which opulence 
has raised for the comfort and repose of 
those noble quadrupeds at Goodwood. 
This will at once be seen in the view we 
give of the stables—the appropriate pen- 
dant tu the lordly mansion which furnished 
a cut for our last number. 

The Goodwood races are constantly 
rising in the estimation of the Londoners, 
as, by means of the railroads, the scene of 
action can be reached from year to year so 
much more expeditiously than formerly. 
To the left of the mansion the stables are 
placed, and both will be found in the midst 
of a noble domain. Apart from the main 
object which the lovers of racing have in 
view, the ride from town, and the scene 
which awaits the inhabitant of the metro- 
= when he reaches his destination, 

rgely repay the toil and expense that 
must first be encountered. An able writer 
on the occasion of the last Goodwood 
meeting thus rationally but enthusias- 
tically delivers himself: —“ ‘That mortal 
had been indeed ungrateful who, locally 
placed as ourselves, had desired any. other 
abode than his own planet on the days of 
the unequalled Goodwood meeting. Never 
sun beamed more brightly than that which 
disclosed the beauties of art and nature on 
the table-land of gorgeous beauty, ‘ycleped 
the race-course, as we surmounted the sum- 
mit of the mountain whereon it stands 
(which we did just as the coursers were 

ing to run for ‘the Craven ’)—the 
effect of the coup dil was unique in 
the calendar of sights. The extent of the 
prospect alone was worth much; the coun- 
try. now clothed in its richest luxuriance, 
the bold winding and circular sweep of the 
coast of the Isle of Wight traced like a 
map at our feet, the noble domain of the 
Lennox within our more immediate ken, 
these claimed at first much of our admira- 
tion. Thr brilliant racing, the show of the 
best horses in the world, the splendid equi- 
pages, the rank and wealth abounding, and 
the galaxy of beauty displayed in the 
Grand Stand, soon fixed it within the arena 
of this the most peculiar’ and picturesque 
race-course in England. 
**If anything be set to n wrong taste 


?Tis not the meat here, but the mouth’s displaced 3 
Remove bat that sick palate, all is well.’ 


Saemenmemeamel 
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THE SMUGGLER OF FOLKSTONE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH AND FICTION. 


By Epwarp Portwins. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The rector of Goodsalt, in inflicting so 
large a penalty on the r carpenter 
strained the chord beyond its tension, and 
the consequence was an increased preva- 
lence of poaching. 

We frequently perceive, in reference to 
other infractions of the laws, that an ex- 
treme penalty by no means deters from 
crime. : 

The worthy priest had a deep interest 
in the late game of cricket played on Sand- 
gate Plain, and it will be recollected that 
he was present with his ward—Miss Bur- 
ton. The chagrin he felt at the termina- 
tion of the sports was extreme, and he 
asked Mr. Dean, a few days after the match, 
the cause of the disaster. When informed 
that Poynder refused to play, he recollected 
that his mother pace land under the 
squire, and the worthy pair consulted to- 
gether on some means of punishment for 
this youth’s presumption. It was impos- 
sible that Dean could injure the widow, 
after a promise had been given to Miss 
Johnsoy that he would think no more of 
the affair of the cricket match. The 
squire hinted this to the rector.. This gen- 
tleman mused for some time; he then left 
his friend, repaired to his steward, and 
having given him instructions, returned to 
the drawing-room with an ineffable smile 
of charity on his handsome features. 

The next morning, as Edmund Poynder 
was giving the last tints to the portrait of 
the beautiful Margaret Cumlin, he per- 
ceived the steward of Mr. C——— admir- 
ing the beautiful flowers in the garden be- 
fore the cot His surprise was great, he 
could not conceive what the gentleman’s 
business could be, as his mother regularly 
paid the parson his tithes and was a good 
churchwoman. He was not left long in 
doubt. Mr. Walker entered the studio 
with an air of great politeness, and in- 

uired after the health of his parent, which 
that parent answered herself, having per- 
ceived the gentleman as he walked through 
the gana to the house. 

“T believe, Mrs. Poynder,” commenced 
Mr. Walker, bowing respectfully, “you 
om some land in the parish of Good- 
salt.” 

**T do; sir.” 

“ Bless my soul,” cried the steward, tak- 
ing a pinch of snuff, “I wonder I could 
forget that circumstance, but it isa strange 
oversight—there are about six acres, more 
or less, madam, I believe, are there not?” 

“ T believe there are, sir.” 

“ Well to be sure,” rejoined the parson’s 
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man, diving into the recesses of a leathern 
pocket book, “and I not to know this, 
after residing in Goodsalt for nineteen 
years. I have—” here the functionary 
slightly coughed, “ a leetle demand on 
you, widow Poynder, for arrears of tithes 


for nineteen years, on this eix acres of - 


land, amounting to—” 

“What, sir,” screamed the widow, “I 
have regularly pm my tithes, and to you 
every year, and I possess the receipts, which 
I can show you.” 

“Qh yes, madam,” replied Mr. Walker, 
with great urbanity, ‘“‘ you have paid’ me 
every year, but that was for property over 
the water, and xot in Goodsalt, which, b 
a strange oversight, I have ——— to col- 
lect. I must, therefore, trouble you for the 
amount.” Here the steward handed to the 
widow his demand. 

The poor woman sat like a statue, pe- 
trified and unable to speak, and Edmund 
did not appear to understand the purport 
of the demand. The feeling emissary, per- 
ceiving he had astonished both, ruse and 
said, with studied politeness, “I will call 
on you in three days, Mrs. Poynder, for an 
answer to the application. I wish you 
good morning;” saying which he depart- 
ed. The mother and son sat regarding 
each other in silence. At length the widow 
burst into a passionate flood of tears, and 
declared herself a ruined woman, and that 
she could not survive the robbery perpetrat- 
ed by the clergyman she had sat under so 
many years, while Edmund felt this demand 
as a part of the vengeance of Dean. If the 
sum was recoverable by the parson, it would 
inflict a serious injury on his own and his mo- 
ther’s prospects. He proceeded to examine 
the receipts for previous years, and found 
“land” specified. They were receipts for 


“tithes on land” in the occupation of his: 


parent. After endeavouring to sooth his 
mother’s feelings, he proceeded to the re- 
sidence of some influential friends, and one 
and all shook their heads and recommended 
pe ment, for they said, “ remember poor 

ins, and recoliect the parson's wealth. 
You cannot go to law with such a man, 
even if his demand be unjust, and we dare 
say it is. It may be. Nineteen years’ 
arrears is certainly a long time for an ac- 
count to run, but he may be right, and it 
would be worse if not paid.” 

‘Such was the advice Edmund received 
from the mayor of the town down to the 
industrious tradesman, which amounted to 
this, “ that you must submit to be shame- 
fully robbed, because you have no power 
to prevent it; and as it is perpetrated by a 
clergyman it becomes sanctified.” 

Edmund returned home with a bitter 
feeling that this injustice was sought be- 
cause of his independent conduct at the 
cricket match, and yet he had no power to 


avert the blow but by borrowing the cash, 
and this his proud spirit would not submit 
to. It was true that by a line or word he 
could obtain the money, but to avow him- 
self and parent so poor and not able to 
pay this sum was madness. He found his 
mother in tears when he entered the room, 
and she eagerly asked the result of his 
inquiries, which were soon and sadly told. 
She dried her eyes, threw on her shawl 
and bonnet, and repaired to the residence 
of the pastor, whom she found inexorable, 
and determined to enforce payment on the 
day named by the preva 4 The mother 
came back to her house an altered woman. 
For the first time she doubted the good- 
ness of Providence—for the first time she 
complained, and bitterly too, of 1s decrees 
as exhibited through TH1s minister. She 
wept no more, sternness superseded infir- 
raity of purpose, and she resolved to pay 
the demand, if the workhouse should be 
her portion. This could only be done b 
sacrificing the cattle on her grounds, whic 
were fattening for the rent, and yet she 
courageously looked the evil in its face. 
The cattle were disposed of, which left the 
grounds bare, and the pareon was paid 
arrears. This payment reduced the widow 
to poverty, and compelled her to leave her 
family pew in the parish church, in which 
she sat as a girl, as a bride, anda mother, 
for forty years, for she could never believe 
a man who while preaching perpe- 
trated such acts of injustice and oppression. 
This clergyman was a tool in the hands of 
another, but this fact does not lessen the 
immorality of the action. Oh, that there 
can be such men in the church who thus 
disgrace tolerant and blessed doctrines 
inculcated by our own holy religion. 

This unexpected blow was felt severely 
by Edmund and his mother, who, after 
struggling some time, were obliged to give 
up their land. This was what the squire 
and parson desired. Then their pretty 
cottage was abandoned. In consequence 
of these misfortunes, Edmund appeared but 
little in public; and after seeing his mother 
in a humble abode, suddenly left his native, 
his much loved home, to enter on new 
scenes, peopled with good and bad, the 
clever and the imbecile. 


CHAPTER XXIxX. 


After the successful adventure under 
Dover Cliffs, the smuggler band,'with their 
daring leader, affected little or no conceal- 
ment. ‘ihousands of kegs and myriads of 
bales, the produce of France and the eas- 
tern world, were run on this coast, and sold 
in the interior at enormous profits. In 
mid-day smugglers have landed their car- 
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goes under the protection of the band, 
which daily increased in number and 
wealth. In fact, there was no preventing 
this illicit traffic; the force was ridicu- 
lously ineffective. ‘Two-thirds of the in- 
habitants from Margate to Land’s End 
were engaged in this profitable speculation, 
and those the most loud in their condem- 
nation of smuggling frequently had the 
greatest venture. In Dover, Folkstone, 
and Hythe, the heads of the corporation 
and the magistrates ventured their capital; 
and at this period, the close of the penin- 
sular war, waggons full of ankers of brandy 
were perceived at all hours leaving the 
coast in defiance of the revenue officers, 
who, it was said, were handsomely bribed 
by Cumlin. Practices like these Scie to 
injure the fuir trader, and complaints were 
constantly reaching the government, yet so 
crippled was the executive that they could 
neither spare men nor shipping to suppress 
the contraband traffic on the shores of 
Kent. Many individuals now living in af. 
fluence can date their rise from obscurity 
to this period. Hundreds of names could 
be placed on record in the towns before al- 
luded to who suddenly became independent, 
and few could tell the cause. Of many it 
was whispered, who now live on their pro- 
perty in the town of Hythe, Folkstone, and 
Dover, that they had found money in the 
bowels of the earth, or on the sea-shore, 
when the foundation of their wealth was 
smuggling, and yet, by a refinement of hy- 
pocrisy, they were the loudest in their 
abuse of it. To such a height had this 
traffic attained, that the Lapwing and her 
brave crew were openly defied, even on her 
own element, by armed luggers carrying 
metal of enormous calibre for their slight 
tonnage. These boats were commanded 
by a tall, pewerful man, who appeared like 
a will-o’-the-wisp, one night fighting the 
revenue-cutters on the deep waters, and as 
if by magic escaping, running his long 
boats on shore, and transporting cargoes of 
silks and brandies into the interior. Often 
have the Lapwings been out-manceuvred 
by the genius before-named in broad day- 
light or in the depths of night. Sometimes 
they have been permitted to approach lug- 
gers and to board them, when, to their 
great chagrin, they have not found any- 
thing on which they could lay their hands 
for the benefit of his majesty’s exchequer; 
while they have been pursuing this boat, 
another has been landed without opposi- 
tion. And although our navy was riding 
in the channel at the time of this traffic, 
yet no captures of any magnitude took 
place, which indicated the power and skill 
of that man who conducted the whole sys- 
tem, and so successfully, that it had grown 
into a proverb that “ Cumlin’s luck was 
superior to the king's.” 


It was in March, 1815, that two | 
appeared at the close of the evening off 
Seabrook; these boats were manned by a 
number of the secret band. The revenue 
officers were apprised of this run by Cap- 
tain Sarson Ba the officer on the station 
at Dungeness. They were compelled to 
attend. This information was conveyed 
by some traitor in the band, and the gal- 
lant captain availed himself of the circum- 
stance to attempt a capture. The cutters 
were perceived by Gettings cruising on 
their stations as if unsuspicious of the ven- 
ture. The smugglers arrived, about fifty 
in number appeared, and the work com- 
menced, when the sharp crack of a pistol 
was heard from under the shorn cliff, and 
the next moment the crew of the cutters, 
with the revenue officers, appeared on the 
beach. Cumlin commanded the band, and 
Captain Sarson the officers; the former 
hastily placed a mask on his face, and gave 
a signal of danger, when the work was in- 
stantly suspended, and a hundred cutlasses 
gleamed in the darkness of night. 

“In the name of the king I seize these 


goods,” cried Sarson, in a commanding - 


tone. 


“ And pray, what right has his most gra- 


cious majesty to this property: and who 
are you that thus dare intrude here to 
seize other men’s goods?” answered Cum- 
lin. 

“ Daring freebooter, your hour of reck- 
oning is come; Lapwings, seize that out- 
law,” shouted the officer. 

Twenty men sprang forward to effect 
this order amongst the band; the young 
officer appeared in the van. The smug- 
glers, true to discipline, taught them 
amidst so many dangers, ranged them- 
selves in file by their leader. When, 
therefore, the officers dashed furward, they 
found themselves opposed to men who 
knew the fearful penalty of being taken in 
arms, and they were resolved to die rather 
than their beloved leader should be taken. 
Steel clashed against steel; the Lapwings 
and the crew of his majesty’s cutter Star- 
ling fought with bull-dog courage to cut 
their way to the smuggler. Cumlin had 
not unsheathed his rapier; he contented 
himself with directing the melée. The 
land revenue officers being unarmed, did 
not take any part in the fray. The action, 
which commenced on the “full,” now 
reached the water’s edge, and many a me 
wound was given and received by bot! 
parties. The force of the smugglers was 
superior to the officers, but their discipline 
and cause being inferior, at least so thought 
the sailors, made them about equal. The 
affair had now become serious; more than 
a dozen men lay wounded or dying on the 
strand. Sarson behaved with great valour 


and courage. More than once he endea- . 
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voured to reach the daring smuggler, who 
stood soaring above his band, calmly dt 

recting the whole in his deep voice. A 

length, iving his men falling around 
him, he drew his rapier, shouting, ‘‘ On to 
the sea-dogs,” and dashed into the fray. 
Fearfully glared the eyes of that extraor- 
dinary man, as he lifted high in air his 
fine ascus. One sweep of his sword 
cut down several of the foremost Lapwings, 
who fell dreadfully wounded. Wherever 
the eyes of Cumlin glared, the men looked 
on them but once, and thea fled in panic at 
their extraordinary brilliancy. Sarson 
and the smuggler met at last. 

“ Be you man or demon, I fear you not,” 
cried the officer, as their swords crossed 
each other. 

“I desire not your blood,” replied Cum- 
lin, with a touch of compassion; “ there- 
fore, retire with thy men. 

“Never! I will not call my men off un- 
til I have crushed this dangerous band. 
Surrender, then, in the king’s name.” 

“Ah, ah, what magic do you suppose 
there is in his most sacred majesty’s name, 
that you again invoke it? It may scare 
fools or children, but not a man that has 
faced a thousand dangers. Give way 
there!” saving which, his eyes appeared 
like coals of fire through his mask as his 

ier descended on the guard of the youn 

officer. Sarson, although an athletic an 

powerful man, in the prime of life, with 
great muscular development, fell like 
an ox struck with the fatal pole-axe. 
The smuggler strode over his body, and 
dashed on the Lapwings with his well- 
known shout. They gave way before that 
desperate man, and retired in confusion. 
Even his own band were frightened at the 
fearful appearance of their leader, whom 
they had only perceived at the council and 
the festive board with admiration, but never 
in conflict, when the furious passions of 
his nature were roused. They gazed upon 
him as something unearthly or demoniac 
while the affair lasted, and although but 
few minutes sufficed to decide the fight, 
yet in that brief space of time he had scat- 
tered, with his own bright gleaming steel, 
nearly the whole crews of two cutters, and 
with one blow he had defeated the most re- 
‘nowned man for physical strength known 
in that part of the ana 6 e groans 
of the wounded and the dying were now 
heard above the roaring of the sea; the 
smugglers rapidly removed their men and 
cargo, and the crews of the cutters return- 
ed to the beach to ascertain their loss with- 
out making any further effort to resist the 
retreating contrabandists. Twelve men 
were severely wounded; amongst these 
were Captain Sarson, who exhibited a se- 
vere cut on the right shoulder, in conse- 
quence of his sword breaking when struck 
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by the stalwart arm of Cumlin. These 
men were removed to Deal hospital, where 
two died of their wounds. Sarson reco- 
pec and again commanded his beautiful 
cra 

This affair was duly reported to govern- 
ment, and a large reward was offered by 
large placards along the coast for the ap- 
prehension of Edgar Cumlin. As soon as 
these broadsides appeared, the smugglers 
erased them and substituted another, offer- 
ing double the reward to any man who 
dared obey the government. This bravado 
was not to be borne, and the smuggler was 
hs be to pass the Channel, leaving his 
band under the orders of his, lieutenant. 
But Cumlin was as often a denizen of his 
own cottage as he was of St. Maloes. 

( To be continued. ) 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Hail, Bishop Valentine! whose day this is ; 
All the air is thy diocese, 
And all the chriping choristers, 
And other birds, are they parishiouers. 
D 


On this day, from time immemorial, all 
those who had reached the age of indis- 
cretion considered the time had arrived for 
them to fall in love. How many metapho- 
rical monograms were in olden times sent 
to favoured Valentines? How many 
charming Cupids crept from cabbage-roses, 
and hovering over hearts filled with double- 
headed arrows, uttered their piteous 
plainings? With regard to these observan- 
ces, we speak in the past tense, for though 
anonymous letters, purporting to be valen- 
tines, are still sent on this day, their most 
general feature is a spirit of mischief, and 
far different from the sensations experi- 
enced when St. Valentine was duly ho~- 
noured. The embossed margins, between 
which delicate crow-quills, traced hearts, 
darts, flames, pains, blue, you, with various 
other versified, varieties, the now, by the 
sway of fashion, been yielded to the un- 
disputed possession of the humbler classes, 
who still interchange such epistles on the 
day in question. It is generally noted that 
the increase of letters on St. Valentine’s 
Day is enormous; and, not many years 
since, though for the moment we forget the 
exact date, it was dated in the official re- 
turns that more than two hundred thou- 
sand letters passed through the post-office 
on the 14th of February, in addition to the 
average number.. It would certainly be a 
curious speculation to separate the sense 
from the nonsense, contained in these epis- 
tolary productions. Little thought the 
good saint Valentine, who was beheaded at. 
Rome, A.D. 271, under the emperor Clau- 
dius II, of the vagaries and vanities which 
in after times would be enacted under his 
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implied patronage. These customs became 
so numerous towards the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, that Alban Butler 
relates of another saint (Francis de Sales) 
that he not only severely reprehended the 
custom of valentines, by which boys gave 
the names of girls to be admired and at- 
tended on by them, but in order to abolish 
the practice he introduced another, giving 
instead thereof, billets containing the names 
of certain saints, whose virtues cs might 
venerate, and do honour to themselves by 
following their examples. We must con- 
fess ourselves not very deeply read in the 
lives of Romish saints, but we think it was 
this same worthy man who showed so much 
tact and discernment with be a to.a lady 
penitent, who, although professing to re- 
neunce the pomps and vanities of the world, 
compounded, in the words of a modern 
poet— 
* For sins she was inclined to 
By damning those she had no mind to.”’ 

The lady entreated the saint, who was her 
confessor, to allow her to continue the use 
of rouge, and besought the good man so 
urgently, that she at length thought him in- 
clined to yield. How was she undeceived 
when she heard the decree-—that he wished 
not to press too harshly on an awakening 
conscience, and would therefore permit her 
to wear it on one cheek. It need scarcely 
be intimated that the lady preferred re- 
maining entirely diasinte 3 to the pursu- 
ance of such half measures. Mais revenons 
anos moutons. It would be useless to at- 
tempt to draw back the curtain of time in 
order to discover the origin of the peculiar 
customs for which St. Valentine’s day, or 
rather the 14th of February, has been fa- 
mous for considerably more than two thou- 
sand years. Suffice it to say, that the 
saint himself appears to have had no in- 
fluence whatever in establishing them, but 
that they appear on the contrary to have 
been entionty of heathenish origin, from 
the feast of purification called the Luper- 
calia, solemnised among the ancient Ro- 
mans, and which originally signified the 
feast of wolves. This commenced on the 
15th of February, and is by some authors 
said to have been established by Romulus. 
Others, with a greater show of probability, 
derive it from Evander, who retired into 
Italy sixty years before the Trojan war, 
and being a native of Arcadia, of which 
country Pan was the chief deity, he es- 
tablished the feast of the Lupercalia in 
honour of that god, one of whose principal 
employments appears to have been keeping 
off attacks of wolves from the fleecy tribe. 
The learned Bayle infers, “that the festi- 
val was not instituted by Romulus, but that 
the peculiar circumstances said to have 
been attendant on his own early education 
induced him to continue a custom already 


established, and to render it still more con- 
spicuous.” ‘Those who cherish customs for 

eir antiquity alone, will no doubt approve 
of this Eee as the destruction of 
Troy, accordi gto Appian, occurred in.the 
year of the world 2960, or the thirty-second 
ped of the reign of Solomon, king of 

udah and Israel, and by counting. sixt 
years back for the period of Evander’s visit 
to Italy, we find that very early in the 
century following the year of the world 
2900, the various rites and ceremonies from 
which the moderns have derived their cus- 
tom of valentines, and which were there- 
fore cotemporaneous with king David, 
were first established. 

It may well be imagined that the pas- 
tors of the christian church would, by 
every means in their power, endeavour to 
eradicate the superstitions and customs of 
the heathens; but so thoroughly were the 
commonalty imbued with these supersti- 
tions, that the entire extirpation of them 
would have been difficult, if not dangerous; 
a middle course was therefore adopted, by 
which the outline of some of the ancient 
customs was preserved, and St. Valentine’s 
day occurring on the 14th (while the fes- 
tival of the Tu realia commenced about 
the same period), offered a favourable op- 
portunity for commemorating the virtues 
of one of the early martyrs, by modifying 
and adapting the established ceremonies to 
the christian religion. Let not Aypercri- 
tics in religious matters object to this—it 
is a well-established fact that the prejudices 
of mankind are in some cases most difficult 
to manage; and we have a very good illus- 
tration of the matter in the commencement 
of the reign of Elizabeth, who so scrupu- 
lously avoided mentioning anything in the 
Liturgy which might be offensive to her 
catholic subjects, that fur a long time they 
attended the church of the new establish- 
ment. 

Of the various customs by which St. 
Valentine’s day and eve have been 
heralded, we shall not attempt a descrip- 
tion: one object has been merely to give 
some account of the source of the spring, 
not to trace it through all its meanderings. 
To one point, however, we may be per- 
mitted to revert, though we have not been 
able to furnish ourselves with any accurate 
data for its elucidation; it has long been 
asserted that the birds on this day choose 
their mates; this, however, we take to be 
merely a poetical idea ;. but whether it be 
true or not we must agree with Gay— 

“Tis plain that they were always able 

To hold discourse at Jeast in table.”” 

We now,’as loyal subjects, refer to the 
marriage of the princess Elizabeth (daugh- 
ter of James I), with the elector palatine, 
on whom the spirit of her father’s prede- 
cessors appears to have descended—had fate 
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so willed it that the unfortunate Charles I 
had followed the ‘youthful Henry to the 
tomb, the glories of Elizabeth tt might 
huve been equally respiendent with her’s 
whose name is now solitary. 

The marriage in question occurred on 
Valentine’s day, 1612, and was solemnised 
at Whitehall; so splendid were the enter- 
tainments that the fireworks alone were 
computed to have cost more than nine 
thousand pounds; from this marriage, the 
present ‘sovereign, whom God long pre- 
serve, descends; and we therefore close 
with the commencement of Dr. Donne's 
epithalamium, composed on the occasion 
—Haw! Bishor Vatentine.—Court Ga- 
zette. 





ABD EL KADER. 

This is a name “ unmusical to Gallic 
ears.” Seldom is the strain of triumph 
raised in France for victories won in A 
ria, when it is interrupted by news of fresh 
daring on the part of the warrior of the 
desert, Abd el Kader, spreading blood and 
devastation around, which French widows 
and orphans will long have to re 

A recent work on the Sahara, by Lieut.- 
col. Daumas brings before us some new 
traits in the history of this chief, which are 
worth selecting and putting together. They 
are told, it must be observed, by a rancor- 
ous foe, who in the most unmeasured terms 
condemns his perfidy and cruelty. That 
the bold Arab uses much artifice cannot 
be denied. How else could his compara- 
tively small band of followers ever render 
themselves formidable to the French? 
Whether it is the savage nature.of a free- 
booter making war on civilisation, or the 
spirit of a patriot living but to revenge the 
wrongs of Africa, is a question which will 
be variously answered. Should he fall into 
the hands of the French, it is doubtful 
whether he will be paraded at Paris with 
the honours due to a captive prince, or ex- 
ecuted in Algeria as a public robber and 
wholesale murderer. 

The facts stated by the officer to whose 
work we have referred, show much ferocity. 
According to the writer, when the people 
of El Arooat had displeased him, we are 
told that he ordered his lieutenant to ‘kill 
the chiefs—sack the town—cut down the 
fruit-trees!’ They were too powerful for 
him. Rising en masse they slew or ex- 
pelled his soldiers, threw off his authority, 
and declared themselves vassals of the 
French. In his rage, he swore that he 
would pluck out the eyes of all the inha- 
‘bitants that should ever fall into his power, 
flay them alive, and make drums of their 
skins. Itis not asserted that he carried 
this dreadful menace into execution in more 
than one instance. This conduct our 
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the French, he proceeded to besiege it— 
affording no other reason for his hostili 
than this, thet he, the heavenly-a 
defender of Islam, was entitled to the co- 
operation of the faithful in every of 
Africa, and to every sacrifice which the 
cause might demand from them. The he- 
reditary chief of the place, being both a 
sherif and a marabout (a descendant from 
the prophet’s family, and a saint), who was 
entirely wrapt up in the contemplation of 
heavenly things, and who never left his own 
house, except for the mosque, on Fridays, 
did not seem likely to make much resis- 
tance. But though the attempts to storm 
the fortress were frequent and desperate, 
during a protracted siege of eight months, 
all were repulsed—a result owing partly 
to the veneration for the holy chief, and 
partly to the unerring aim three-hun- 
dred and fifty riflemen, the most expert of 
the desert. Conceiving his authority no 
less than his honour to be concerned in 
x, & possession of the place, Abd el 
er had recourse to stratagem, and the 
following particulars are given. He sent 
an embassy of holy men to the marabout, 
and alleged that his only object in wish- 
ing for an entrance into the city, was the 
performance of a vow which he had made 
some time before—of worshipping in the 
mosque of Ain Madi. However much he 
— regret the inconvenience which he 
had caused to so illustrious a chief, he 
could not recede from his engagement, 
which was registered in heaven; but if, with 
a suitable number of attendants, he might 
be permitted to enter the place, he would 
leave in peace the moment his devotions 
were performed. Tedjini (such was the 
name of the chief) had too little experience 
with life to suppose that religion could be 
made the cloak of treachery; as a faithful 
Mohammedan, he could not condemn the 
vow; and at length a treaty was made and 
sworn to on the Koran, that he should re- 
tire for five days to El Arooat, and return 
tohis capital, which would then be eva- 
cuated by the pious pilgrim. No sooner 
had Abd el Kader passed the gates, 
than, instead of proceeding to the mosque, 
he ordered every house in the place (save 
that in which he resided, the palace of Ted- 
jini), together with the walls surroundi 
the town, to be levelled with the ground, 
In 8 shost time Ain Madi was a heap of 
ruins. But the cry of indignation trom 
the neighbouring tribes soon reached his 
ears; hostile bands hovered around him; 
his convoys were interrupted, and the es- 
corts massacred; and he soon found that it 
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would. be necessary to break up his en- 
eampment, and retire to some safer asy- 


lum. It is: su that the storm thus 
| Taised induced ree dismiss uninjured 


theson of Tedjini (whom he had detained 
as hostage) with his wives aud children— 
it is only certain that he did so dismiss 
them. At this same time he gave his own 
version of the affair to his consul at Oran; 
that he might stand less odious in the eyes 
of all the faithful in northern Africa. This 
letter, valuable as a curiosity, contains a 
somewhat different account. “ To our per- 
fect friend, the respectable and well nur- 
tured, our consul at Oran, whom God pro- 
tect! God having intrusted us with the 
mission of defending the interests of Islam, 
and of assuming the guidance of all the 
tribes subject to the law of Mohammed our 
chief (may he be ever blessed!) we came 
into the desert—not to injure, fight, hum- 
ble, or destroy the true believers, but, on 
the con , to instruct them in the law 
of the prophet, to reconcile their jarring 
interests, and to establish order among 
them. Allof them listened to our voice, 
engaged to obey us, and to reccive us as 
chief to the utmost extent, except the son 
of Tedjini, who alone qwiths us (God 
keep us from speaking and acting as doth 
the son of Tedjini!) We conversed with 
those who serve him; and who were ready 
to fight for God and his prophet; we ear- 
nestly besought them to join us, in the very 
words of the book! but all was in vain, 
owing to this man, of whose conversion we 
then despaired; and forasmuch as we 
could prevail nothing with him by fair 
means, we did not think it our duty to 
overlook his behaviour. Wherefore, appre- 
hensive lest we should lose the object in 
view, viz., the uniting of the interests of the 
true believers; their instruction in the law 
of the prophets the plucking up by the 
roots of bad example; the purifying of 
some others who are sadly infected by cor- 
ruption (as every Moor and Arab well 
knows), and not only they, but their wives, 
children, and dependents; we began toem- 
ploy the right of arms usual with all con- 
querors; and as they were the first to at- 
tack us, we allowed our heaven-favoured 
soldiers to fight them: religion itself com- 
manded me to do so. But when they met 
us face to face, they ran away; and we 
again besought them, in God’s name, io be 
friendly with us. Again they refused; and 
this son of Tedjini said— “I trust in the 
strength of my yn ree and of my city!” 
Then we invested the place, and our hea- 
ven-protected soldiers arrived at the ram- 
parts. Seeing that the victory must be 
ours, since we had thus reached their 
stronghold, they sued at length for pardon 
and friendship, which I granted ha at 


once, though they had betrayed me many 


times. _Thus we have:obeyed the com- 
mand of the most high, which says, “ For- 
give and forget!” And truly do I hope 
that one day he will:show me favour: for 
having thus pacifically concluded the mat- 
ter—for having preverted the. effusion of 
blood as respects both men and children, 
and for having respected the women; for 
verily our men have not caused them so 
much as to unveil. And we have granted 
them our entire favour, on the. condition 
merely that they should leave the ramparts 
and the town, and.go whithersoever the 
pleased. And thus it has been done: al 
have left their habitations, and gone whi- 
ther they would, without harm’ or hin- 
drance. The son of Tedjini left his wives, 
his children, his domestics; and we have 
sent them to El Arooat, though he himself 
has fled into the desert. Thus everything 
like war, everything like dispute, is at an 
end. These lines I write from the house 
of Tedjini on the terrace.. I have deter- 
mined to destroy the place as a warning to 
others. May God give us the victory, and 
keep us from an ill end! Oh Mussulmans, 
pray for your emir, who labours only.for 
your own — Rejoice, and at. the same 
time pray he may be strengthened! Trust 
in the mercy of the Most High, and read 
the chapter of the Koran, entitled el Mued- 
na, which tells us that the earth belongs to 
God, who gives it to the best beloved of his 
creatures !—Written on the morning of the 
27th Shoal, 1254 (Sunday, Jan. 12th, 
1839).” 

Abd el Kader was soon compelled to 
evacuate Ain Madi, to which Tedjini re- 
turned, and began to rebuild, though not 
to fortify. At present it bears little resem- 
blance to its former state. The marabout, 
therefore, though wholly occupied in holy 
contemplation, is not insensible to the res- 
ponsibilities of his post. Indeed, during 
the siege of his city, oneee more than 
once to decide the war by a single combat 
between himself and Abd el Kader. But 
this was stoutly opposed by the officers of 
the emir on the ground that the contest 
could not be a fair one, since the marabout 
was supernaturally defended, both by his 
own sanctity, and by the amulets which 
holy men receive from above. 

The Beni Mzab have given him great 
offence. These are a race less dark than 
the Moors are generally; indeed, so much 
so that they have been called white. They 
prnioas to ee very religious, and their pro- 
essions are in many respects borne out by 
their general conduct. Their promise is 
always sacred; they are constant to any 
trust reposed in them; they do not smoke; 
and they hold drunkenness in the utmost 
abhorrence. All deliberate sin indeed they 
hold to be treason against God, and even 
inexpiable; and when a member of the com- 
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munity. does so offend, they expel him. It 
is so with re; to what. we should deno- 
minate inferior crimes; higher offeaces are 
more severely punished. Thus the adul- 
teress is stoned to death; and her accom- 
plice is scarcely more fortunate, since he is 
very heavily fined, beat with five hundred 
stripes, and banished for ever. To remove 
as much as possible the temptations inse- 
parable from humanity, no woman of this 
tribe is allowed to leave the house unless 
she is so closely veiled as to render it im- 
possible for any one to discover whether 
she be old or young; she is not allowed to 
be openly seen even by her own brother; 
her father alone having that privilege. If 
one of the body leaves his tribe to reside 
in another, he is regarded as lost, and held 
to be excommunicated. They have, indeed, 
a supreme dislike to other branches of the 
great Mohammedan stock, whom they re- 
rd as unclean, reprobate, cut off from the 
opes of heaven. They never seek to make 
converts: if one insists on being received, 
they will not refuse him; but neither will 
they admit him, or his descendants for 
many generations, to the same privileges 
as themselves. In their political organisa- 
tion, they have the semblance at least of 
freedom—their government consisting of 
twelve elders elected by themselves, and 
headed by a chief, apparently with the 
hereditary privilege. But. the united 
voice of the thirteen is dumb before the 
chief of religion, the Sheikh Baba, whose 
commands have the force of law. 
Abd el Kader, while occupied with the 
siege of Ain Madi, wrote formally to the 
Beni Mzab, as he had done to many other 
tribes, commanding them to recognise his 
authority as supreme chief of Islam in 
northern Africa. He asked, Was he not 
everywhere victorious? Who then could 
have the impiety to deny that he was 
chosen by heaven for a great work, and 
that every Mussulman was bound to obey 
him? But lest these religious considera- 
tions should fail of their due weight, he 
threatened, if they did not instantly submit 
to them, to behead every one of the tribe 
that should fall into hishands. The reply 
was one of open defiance, and not less cha- 
racteristic than the letter we have tran- 
scribed. It ran thus: “ We shall not for- 
sake the path which our forefathers traced 
for us. Our travellers and merchants, 
when in districts subject to thee, will pay 
thee the duties which they formerly paid 
to the Turks: but never shall we deliver 
our towns into thine hands. Come ifthou 
wilt with thy artillery and battalions, and 
be assured that so far from -shelterin, 
ourselves behind our fortifications, we wil 
level them with the ground, that our young 
men may stand face to face with thine. 
Thou threatenest to deprive us of the corn 
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of the Tell, but, for twenty years to come, 
we have dates -enough,. and:shot._ too;-and 
as. for. corn, we reap nearly. sufficient 
enough for our.own.cons ion. er 
thou declarest thou wilt to death all 
the. Beni Mzab that dwell in thy towns. 
Kill them if thou wilt!—what is that to us. 
For anything we care, thou mayst flay 
them alive.” , $ 


———— 


THE COLONISATION OF PALES- 
| TINE 


This subject is perhaps as important as 
it is interesting; no one can tell what may 
be the result even of an infant colony, as 
the babe might soon grow to the full sta- 
ture of a perfect man. It has been matter 
of surprise to us that this inviting question 
has never been before thus seriously and 
practically considered. When we observe 
the efforts and the expenditure which have 
been lavished on so many comparatively 
ineligible schemes, and the im nee of 
the site, the richness’ of: the soil, the salu- 
brity of the clime, with all the other de- 
prs He political, philanthropic, and moral 
ends which it would subserve, we cannot 
but own that we feel disappointed-at ° that 
thoughtlessness which has consigned Pa- 
lestine to such an ‘oblivion. ‘ Other coun- 
tries less promising have’ large’ forests to 
‘clear; and the most laborious, long-conti- 
nued toil, without any immediate prospect 
of the cultivator being rewarded, may well 
throw a stumbling block in the way ofan 
company ambitious of conquering: the soil. 
But this cannot apply to Palestine. “There 
are innumerable reasons that should 
its claims upon our consideration. As for 
ridiculing the thing as though it were not 
strictly and altogether within’ our reach, 
would indeed be ridiculous—it would be 
tantamount to saying that we had no mo- 
ney at our disposal, and possessed’ no 
knowledge of agriculture; that we had ‘no 
influence as a nation, or as though we had 
none but strictly internal domestic con- 
cerns that should occupy our attention. 
We cannot, therefore, a congratulate 
our readers on the formation and the en- 
couraging prospects of “The: British ‘and 
Foreign Society for promoting the Coloni- 
sation of the Holy Land.” ‘It is well de- 
serving of the cordial:support both of Jews 
and Christians, and wah age ir. the em- 
pire. If that man is to be accounted'a be- 
nefactor who makes another blade of glass 
to grow, how much more.that society that 
would redeem one of the most promising 
countries in the world-from the curse of 
untoward ages. For our own part, we feel 
no ‘more doubt of the certainty of success, 
than if the society directed their “‘at- 
tention and expended their efforts on pro- 
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moting the further cultivation of the Isle 
of Man. The return of the Jews to their 
own long-lost land, we need. not say will 
be one of the most interesting and me- 
morable events of modern history. That 
they will do so, their present dispersed 
position, the confident expectation they en- 
tertain of speedily doing so, and the pre- 
sent favourable position of the European 
and Asiatic powers for securing that ob- 
ject, and the relaxation of the persecution 
against them, all combine to prove. It is 
astonishing what splendid advantages are 
often lost to the hand and the pocket, be- 
cause lost to the eye; and what great 
things escape us, merely because we have 
not the determination or the principle that 
might compel us to confederate in one glo- 
rious phalanx; how mere private feelings, 
and partial interests, and petty passions, 
will blind the judgment and seer the con- 
science. To stand aloof from such a so- 
ciety will be indeed to bring home charges 
against ourselves that will prove us any- 
thing but what we profess to be. 

We are glad to find the present society 
so nobly supported alike by rank, riches, 
and wisdom—by the great and the good; 
but it will yet have many difficulties to 
cope with. Its grand and benevulent ob- 
ject mr perhaps be lost sight of by many 
in the little talk of the parties connected 
with it, as though the former were of no 
account; but though this muy be the case 
with the weak-minded and the wrong- 
minded in the present day, whatever is 
fairly brought before the public eye will 
only rise or fall by its own intrinsic merits, 
as the greatest names can neither sanction 
nor establish folly at once in a barbarous 
age, nor yet withstand the efforts even of 
mere multitudinous strength, if supported 
by reason and experience. 

We shall not at present further enter 
into this inviting subject, but content our- 
selves with referring to the report drawn 
up by the secretary, in which the fertility 
of the land is proved by a number of the 
highest testimonies, as well as the duty 
and desirableness of making an effort for 
its immediate cultivation. The society has 

ly met. with the cordial support and 
commendation of many of the organs both 
of the English and Scotch press. 

We learn that there is a movement in 
Berlin amongst the Jews with a view to 
form a colony in America. If there is any 
truth in Scripture, or the Jews still con- 
tinue Jews, this will never take place to 
any extent. They had better unite with 
this society. 





He that pities misfortune, recommends 
himself; but he that is without compassion, 
deserves no friend to pity him. 


STRAY NOTES ON THE CHURCHES. 
AND. CHURCH-GOERS OF WOk- 
CESTERSHIRE. 
au ae ER. Pe 

tchley, anciently written “ el 

in the hundred of Lonahiglates: bounded 
east by White Lady Aston, west by St. 
Peter's and St. Martin’s, near Worcester, 
south by Norton near Kempsey, and north 
by Warndon. The historian is very ex~- 
plicit as to the precise latitude of this 
parish, no doubt on account of its diminutive 
size, the main part of it consisting of 
Squire Berkeley's park and a solitary 
farm. Indeed the good people of Spetch- 
ley are chiefly indebted to the number of 
poaching cases usua!ly sent from that dis- 
trict to the sessions, as also to the fact 
that a line of railway found them them out 
a few years ago, for the circumstance of 
their being numbered among the entities, 
as an assemblage for people having “ alo- 
cal habitation and a name.” The little 
church, standing on an eminence, and 
partly concealed in the verdure of some 
fine old yews whioh o’erhang the road, 
had frequently attracted my attention from 
the top of coach or omnibus, until I noted 
it down for one of my February visitations 
—a period when the state of the weather 
does not generally sanction a ramble too 
far from home. The road to it passes over 
Red Hill—a place famous from havin 
been the position occupied by Cromwell, 
and where he entrenched his troops, in the 
unhappy conflicts with Charles II, then 
quartering at Worcester. From hence the 
moralist looks down on the fertile vale of 
the Severn, on the numerous spires and 
chimneys of old Vigornia, and blesses his 
good fortune that his lot was not cast in 
those turbulent days when the lea was 
torn up by the hoof of the dragoon’s horse, 
the sanctuary was converted into barracks, 
and the smoke of the city mingled with 
the hot and unnatural breath of the en- 
gines of civil war. 

As I arrived at the wicket-gate which 
admits to the church steps, the clergyman 
was descending from his phaeton, and 
nodding familiarly to two or three of the 
villagers who had been awaiting his arri- 
val; and I could read in the countenances 
of both parties that a proper feeling ex- 
isted between them, void as much of osten- 
tation on the one hand as of blind servility 
on the other. The simplicity of that little 
rustic group harmonised well with the 

uietude of the spot and unpretending edi- 
flee in which they were about to worship 
the God of their fathers; while the Sab- 
bath repose which seemed to have tran- 
quillised all things, animate and inanimate, 
peculiarly fitted the mind to partake of 
those beautiful and comprehensive services 
which the church has framed for her chil- 
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dren, and in which the highest may join 
with the most lowly. When we see (says 
the Rev. Canon Bankes) near some little 
village, its quiet church, environed around 
with its rugged elms, and its yew trees’ 
shade, we are strongly struck with a feel- 
ing how beautifully in accord and har- 
mony with the. place are those venerable 
and time-hallowed walls, with that call for 
the devotions of the living, and that home 
for the reposings of the dead. Nothing 
jars against this impression which is being 
80 rat produced in us, nothing dis- 
turbs and drives off these sensations which 
we feel—those almost themselves without 
religion are sensible that in that place re- 
ligion hath a claim which ought not to be 
resisted, and own that there, as in a domi- 
nion indeed her own, her dictates should 
be reverenced, and her promptings re- 
ceived into the mind; that same suitable- 
ness is recognised which the gay and 
thoughtiess themselves acknowledge when 
they see the calm evening of some declin- 
ing life given over to the meditations of 
seriousness, and some Simeon or some Anna 
resigning up the conflicts of this world for 
the impressions of that other which is soon 
to be their own. 

The interior of the church has a vener- 
able appearance, notwithstanding its di- 
minutive size. The chancel, with the 
pon oy on its south side, contains some 
finely carved monuments to the members 
of the Berkeley family, the principal of 
which is that to Mr. Rowland Berkeley and 
his wife Katherine, whose effigies lie on an 
altar tomb, under a beautiful canopy of 
white marble, supported by pillars of por- 
phyry; the monument, together with the 
chapel, having been built in 1614. There 
is also, on the south side of this chapel, on 
@ raised monument of white and black 
marble, a very good recumbent figure of 
Sir R. Berkeley, who was promoted in 
1632 to be a justice of the king’s bench. 
He is represented in his robes, and holds a 
scroll in his right hand. This is the Sir 
Robert, who, with several of his brethern, 
having given his opinion for wry hy eee ye was 
impeached by the parliament for high trea- 
son, and condemned to pay the then enor- 
mous sum of £10,000, deprived of his post, 
and imprisoned in the Tower. He also suf- 
fered much at the time of the civil war in 
Worcester, but is said to have suffered 
more from the conversion of his only son 
Thomas to ‘the church of Rome, than 
from all his other calamities. The father 
of the judge was a wealthy clothier at 
Worcester, descended from an ancient and 
noble family. There are four or five mu- 
ral monuments exhibiting excellent carv- 
ing, and the chapel is hung around with 
hatchments; while at one corner, near the 
roof, a veritable helmet, with its crest of the 
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muzzled bear, and surmounting an armo- 
rial banner, which the tooth of time has 
almost — into _— — down 
upon the pageantry of death with a grim 
look of pl mr the visor being up, 


imparts to ita yawning death-like t, 
which seems to reed following biter 
moral: 
The glories of our birth and state 
Are not substantial things ; 


There is no armour against,fate ; 
Death lays his :cy bands on kings. 
septre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


A few old encaustic tiles, brasses, and 
scattered pieces of — | Biase remaining 
in the window, make up the sum total of 
antiques. The seats, with the exception 
of the rector’s, are confined to the nave; 
they consist of two batches, and would 
probably accommodate a hundred persons 
in close quarters; they are of tough vid 
oak, and carried up so high that from the 
seat in which [ sat it was almost a matter 
0: compulsion to climb up for the purpose 
of seeing the minister, who was reading 
the serv.ce from a little box, placed con- 
siderably lower than the rest of us. It 
was almost impossible to see the clerk, 
and, in fact, I should have been entirely 
ignorant of the presence of such a func- 
tionary hed it not been for a hollow sound 
which, during the responses, seemed to 
issue from a sepulchral cavity near to the 
reading desk. There is one advantage in 
high pews—they prevent one being stared 
at when at prayers, but at the same time 
they afford a shelter for the young and 
profane, which cannot be desirable. By 
reducing the height of the pews at least a 
foot, the churchwardens would be effect- 
ing a real service to the congregation, as 
well as supplying the poor parishioners 
with fuel for the remainder of the winter; 
at the same time a new cloth for the pulpit 
and reading desk, I suppose, would be ap- 
preciated by the clergyman, for the tat- 
ters with which they are now covered 
seem as though they had been shot at by 
the parishioners fur the last century. In 
fact, the whole interior of the church re- 
quires revision and a better ent, 
including the removal of the pulpit, which 
now stands in an improper site, under the 
archway dividing the nave from the chan- 
* and shutting out all yiew of the eastern 
end. 
The services were well and steadily per- 
formed; the responses were generally 
joined in by the two or three there assem- 
bled tugether; and a few school girls ina 
little gallery at the west end, led on by a 
male villager of no great me nam 
out theirartlessand unpretending y 
Wycliffe himself, had he been there, 
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not have seen an atom of supererogation to 
reproach—not a note of that “high cry- 
ing,” as he calls it, “which was ordained 
of sinful men, to lett men fro the sentence 
and undirstonding of that that was sung, 
and to make men weary and undisposed to 
study God’s law.” Simplicity indeed 
characterised the whole of the services; 
the sermon also was a sound and good dis- 
course, enjoining the rejection of sensuali- 
ties, strifes, selfishness, and so forth; at 
the same time it held out no hope that a 
man might be enabled, by dint of a natu- 
rally good disposition, to steal silently and 
quietly into the kingdom of heaven, but 
warned him to take heed that, even with 
all the moral virtues in his bosom, he be 
not looked upon as a thief and a robber in 
the final day of account. Under the head 
of strifes and complainings, the preacher 
directed his advice to certain grumblers 
against taxation—whether pvintedly allud- 
ing to any individual member of his con- 

egation, or to English society in general, 

cannot say; but if the rev. gentleman 
himself is not aware, it seems to be a fact, 

to on all hands, that there never 

was a more legitimate period for the exer- 
cise of grumbling in this particular than 
the present. Had he been a curate, with 
something less than £150 per annum in- 
come, I could have accounted for the quiet 
and satisfied manner with which the advice 
was given; but, as it is, and after the spe- 
cimen we have recently had in Worcester 
of the conduct of the Income Tax Com- 
missioners, this part of the sermon was to 
me inexplicable, except for the reason that 
the rev gentleman had probably composed 
his sermon in some happy moment when 
her majesty’s commissioners had no place 
in his thoughts. A respectable man—an 
agriculturist, I think—who sat beside me, 
was evidently sympathising with my cogi- 
tations at this moment, for he gave me an 
intelligent glance which most happily con- 
veyed the language of the great <Addi- 
son:— 
“ °Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 

And carry smiles and sanshine in my face, 

When discontent lies heavy at my beart ;— 

Ihave not yet so much the Roman in me.” 

There is but little more for me to add 
with regard to Spetchley. It seems there 
is but one service here on Sundays, held 
alternately with that of Bredicot, the schvol 
children of the latter parish also attending 
Spetchley church. I have been unable to 
ascertain (owing to a breach of promise) 
the state of education and some other 
branches of statistics I had intended for 
the present chapter. Almost the whole 
parish seems to be under Roman Catholic 
auspices, through, of course, the influence 
which the proprietor (the present Robert 
Berkeley, Esa) possesses, and the ‘squire 
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has beside a handsome Catholic chapel in 
his mansion, and a residence on the estate 
for a priest. Ihave no reason however to 
believe that undue advantage is taken of 
the influence, for the few church-goers who 
reside hereabout are unmolested in their 
creed, and the church clergyman is allowed 
quietly to mingle with and instruct his peo- 
ple, neither party interfering with the 
other. 

The list of charities hung up in the 
church contains but two donations—one 
from Moses me (1767), who left £80 to 
remain in stock for the poor; and another 
sum of £20 for a like purpose; the name 
of the donor, singularly enough, being un- 
known. 

It appears, by an original ledger of Wor- 
cester priory, compiled temp. Henry III, 
that Spetchley was at that time only a cha- 
pel, but it does not appear which was the 
mother church, but probably St. Mary’s, or 
the cathedral at Worcester. “Capelle de 
Wittentun et Spetchley.” 

After spending a quarter of an hour in 
the churchyard, ae nes the tombs and 
a delicate piece of armorial carving in 
stone, which is placed over the exterior of 
the chapel door, I at length departed, much 
to the satisfaction of the sexton, who had 
all the time been keeping watch and ward 
over the graves, as though entertaining 
strong suspicion that I was a “ resurrec- 
tionist.” The ’squire being gone to Rome 
—no doubt to receive a blessing from his 
holiness at the carnival—I took a leisurely 
stroll by his mansion and through the park, 
which contains a magnificent grove of oaks, 
leading from the house in the direction of 
the road to Worcester. The mansion is 
nearly a square structure, having two 
fronts commanding beautiful views; the 
oné front is plain, and the other is enriched 
by a lofty and elegant portico, supported 
by Ionic columns; but here I am unfortu- 
nately cut short in my description, for 
while making my observations on entabla- 
ture, architrave, frieze, cornice and so forth, 
a malicious and felonious gust of wind car- 
ried off my hat, and took it far away, and 
further still, in the direction of the park 
gates—every now and then deluding me 
with the prospect of being near enough to 
clutch it, then whisking away at the criti- 
cal moment, as though endowed with in- 
stinct to elude my abortive efforts, and 
not until its trickishness had been sobered 
down and the wind was beaten out of it by 
a blow against a tree, could I manage to 
come up with the truant, which I then re- 
established on my head with a smart blow, 
teaching it effectually to know and keep its 

lace. 

P.S. I forgot to ask a favour of the 
churchwarden, but, perhaps, it is now too 
late. Will he have the kindness to inform 
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the young woman who stared me full in the 
face during the greater part of the service, 
that Iam a single jman, but I fear a great 
deal too old for her.— Worcester Chronicle, 





THREE DAYS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
BY J.B. 

Under various titles, and at different 

riods, since my last arrival in England, 
in April 1844, I have exhibited in the 
Mirror, some of the pencillings which I 
sketched in the United States, during three 
years’ perigrinations in that great republic, 
always attending to homely _ truisms, 
rather than the unsubstantial delicacies of 
fiction. 

Tn this place I propose to give an out- 
line of my first journey from Philadelphia 
to Baltimore, intermixed with a few geo- 
graphical, historic:], and other remarks, 
and if possible, without egotism, preaching, 
or becoming dogmatical. 

On the 18th of August, 1842, I started 
from Philadelphia (the city of Brotherly- 
love) by steam- boat, for Delaware city, a 
distance of forty-one miles down the river; 
it is needless to describe the steam-boats 
on the American rivers, as most people are 
acquainted with their peculiarities, but 
certainly the plan of having the steersman 
in front on the promenade deck, ten or 
twelve feet above the mean or spar deck, is 
superior to our system of placing him at 
the stern, and having a look out man at 
the bow, especially in crowded rivers. 
The American does two men’s work—he 
is ina small turret, neatly fitted up with 
glass on all sides, and surely if this mode 
of conducting steam-boats was adopted 
on the Thames, many accidents might be 
prevented. 

We soon cleared the few ships that la 
before the city, opposite the Navy yard, 
which place I had visited the day before 
—it contains but two houses or sheds to 
build ships in, the one capable of contain- 
ing a first-rate man of war, the other is of 
much smaller dimensions; there were only 
five men employed, because (as I after- 
wards learned) there was “not a fip” in 
the national treasury to pay them. The 
day was intensely hot, the barometer stood 
at 94 deg. in the shade, and probably at 
100 deg. in the sun, so all the passengers 
were obliged to keep under the awnings on 
the quarter-deck, or in the ¢abin, conse- 
quently we soon fell into conversation. 

The second observation of my next seat 
companion commenced with, “We au- 
thors: this did not surprise me, for all 
the Americans dabble in literature, how- 
ever, this man had puzzled himself o'er the 


deep triangles; he took the greatest. pains’ 
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to prove to me, that Anierica was the finest: 
country in the world. The Delaware 
river, as he remarked, is.a splendid one, 
navigable for. the largest ships to Philadel- 
phia; a distance of one hundred and twen- 


. ty six miles from.the sea, but in vain he 


pointed to either banks. I could see nei- 
ther scenery nor cultivation. There were 
of course plenty of trees, yet none of them 
could be said tu be timber. As I cgnnot 
say that the aspect of the flat low meadows 
that skirt the Delaware on the south, nor 
the sand formation of New Jersey on the 
north, as viewed from the steam-boats, 
presente any very. exquisite points of 

eauty, I shall therefore indulge in some 
farther confab with my learned compa- 
non. 

To leave no doubts on my mind that he 
was indeed an author, he presented. me. 
with a small book of forty pages, on arith- 
metic, and turning to a particular page, he 
said:—* We claim for ourselves the mierit 
of being the first who have applied formal 
alligation to cold water.” From which I 
read the following example :—Suppose on. 
a hot day in July, the temperature of the 
Schuylkill water being at. ninety deg. 
that of acistern forty-eight deg., sea-wa- 
ter thirty-four deg., and ice thirty-two 
deg., what portion of each will it take. to 
make a pleasant drink at forty-five deg.?. 
I told my learned friend that his book 
would suit admirably for the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
that the principal part of it ought to be 
read before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. We had now. 
passed Fort, Mifflin, Lazaretto, and the 
little town of Chester, where the first 
legislative assembly was held, I believe in 
1683, at that time called Upland; ave soon 
passed Marcus Hook, and had a splendid 
view of Wilmington, the largest and most 
important townin the state of Delaware—it 
is termed the metropolis of the state, but 
Dover, an insignificant place, is the capital. 
Wilmington is situated between Christiana 
and Brandy -wine creeks, one mile above 
their confluence; it contains about 8,000 
inhabitants, thirteen churches, two market- 
houses, three banks, and a city-hall; the 
flour-mills near this place, on the. Brandy - 
wine, are said to be the best and most cele- 
brated in the United States, The Brandy- 
wine springs are situate about five miles 
west of Wilmington. There is an histori- 
cal association worthy of mention con- 
nected with this little creek Brandy-wine. 
Oa its banks in September, 1777, Wash- 
ington for once relinquished his usual 
policy, and hazarded an open action, for 
the security of Philadelphia; he was de-. 
feated, with the loss of 1200 men. Two 
distinguished foreigners served under the. 
American banners at the Brandy-wine; 
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the Marquis de la Fayette, and Count Po- 
laski, the one a native of France, and the 
other of Poland. Opposed to tke three 
ig just mentioned were Sir William 

owe, Lord Cornwallis, and Knippausen; 
with an inferior number of men. I again 
joined my acquaintance, and had lunch, 
after which my friend became more 
agreeable, though before he was like the 
decimal part of a logarithm, always posi- 
tive. It may be here remarked, that 
though a handful of broken ice put into a 
glass of ale, when the barometer stands at 
ninety-four deg. in the shade, and a yankee 
sailor is compelled to wear an umbrella at 
the helm, may be acceptable, but certainly 
it takes off all flavour of malt and hops, 
if ever there was any. But what surprised 
me most, was, to hear the man of science 
from Pensylvania abuse the Yankees for 
their cheating and trickery. A little time 
ago, he remarked, there were two Yankees, 
one of whom, having a complaint peculiar 
to North Britain, travelled over all the 
country, and in the most condescending 
manner, shook hands with every one he 
met; while his companion followed a week 
or two after him, offering for sale an oint- 
ment which he pronounced to be a certain 
cure for the itch! No doubt this scheme 
succeeded admirably, for there never was 
such a place for shaking hands as America, 
the greatest stranger on the slightest intro- 
duction is saluted with a shake of the 
hand, however, it means nothing more 
than, “Ha! you're a stranger; how can I 
turn you to my advantage; or it’s all very 
well for once, but you are not rich, I wi 
esca ou for the future;” and such is 
nearly its signification among older civili- 
sation. 

We touched at Newcastle (the Casimer 
of the Swedes, and Niewer Amstel of the 
Dutch), it is remarkable for being the first 
place that William Penn landed in 1682, 

et at present it does not contain 1000 in- 
Rabitants. There are sixteen miles of a 
railway from this place, to Frenchtown, a 
village situated on the Elk river. However, 
to proceed with my tour, we arrived at 
Delaware city about two o'clock; this city 
is nothing more than a village with a popu- 
lation of 500; it is situated at the begin- 
ning of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal, this canal passes westerly fourteen 
miles to Rock creek, a navigable branch of 
Elk river.* Of the multitudinous passen- 
gers on board this boat I have one general 
remark to make, which will hold good if 
applied to any part of the union. 
Saams's and a were inferior to their 
children in polish and appearance, which 
mark a progressive growth, from tra:'e to 

* The passengers were of a respectable class, 


being all chiefly going to Cape May, the watering- 
place of Philadelphia. ’ 





independence, or a sudden walk from toil 
to at least competency. I landed on the 
abutment of the canal, took my valise, 
and made for the first restaurant, a favo- 
rite name in the states for any place of 
refreshment, were it only a lady of distinc- 
tion selling, “Cat-fish and Coffee.” 

With respect to the American landlords, 
apart from the great Atlantic cities, I must 
say that, however humble their fare, there 
is always a degree of civility, kindness, and 
attention to travellers, and the charge rea- 
sonable. I soon learned, that there was 
no regular mode of conveyance for passen- 
gers along the canal, but steam-boats have 
since been established. I hailed the first 
schooner that suited my time, and inquired 
of the captain, might I go with him to 
Chesapeake city ? He answered in the 
affirmative, and I stepped from the draw- 
bridge on the quarter-deck. Three horses 
were put to the clipper, the spear hands 
commenced cooking, and the captain and I 
to discuss the merits of monarchical and 
republican governments. My new ac- 
quaintance had not renounced avery pleas- 
ing page for the square of Hypothenuse, 
for he quoted passages from Sir J. Har- 
rington and Milton with great precision; 
however, by both giving way a little, we 
soon got quite familiar and intimate. Tea 
was soon ready, accompanied with a hot 
cake, and a jar of whiskey; the skipper 
with an easy, unembarrassed, unceremoni- 
ous hospitality, pressed me to join him at 
supper, though the sun had not yet set, but 
no class of people in America eat oftener 
than three times aday. I made an excel- 
lent repast. 

We had now got into the cut, which is a 
passage through a hill four miles long, and 
ninety feet in height, which, I was told, 
was the deepest cut of any canal in the 
world. The summit bridge which crosses 
the canal at this place, is a single arch 255 
feet in length. The major part of the ca- 
nal appears as if the towing-path had been 
formed through a swamp. At this time, 
we were near the terminus of the canal, 
and consequently the city. I asked my 
companion his charge, but to my surprise 
he would not accept any remuneration. 
He said, “I was not among the Yankees, 
and that any little kindness they could 
show to strangers, and particularly travel- 
lers, gave them great pleasure, besides he 
considered such bis duty.” Though at 
variance with a very popular superstition 
in some parts of the world (not to make a 
present of an edge tool), I presented him 
with a very usly knife with one blade, for 
which I paid five shillings in St. Paul's 
Church-yard; with this he seemed better 
pleased than if I had given him an eagle. 
At a quarter past eight, the schooner 


touched the sluice-gate of the lock, com- 
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municating with Rock creek, and I was 
only a few.yards from a very hotel. 
The captain introduced me to the land- 
lord, we washed down the whiskey with a 
more costly beverage, aud I put up for the 
night. It may here be remarked that al- 
though the common language of the Ame- 
rican people is much vitiated by slang 
phraseology, it is not disfigured or ren- 
dered disgusting by profane swearm:. 

The American hotels have been often 
described, so I shall not dwell long on the 
point—my bed-room was on the first floor, 
on a level with which a grand balcony 
circumscribed the house, but my chamber 
had neither the luxury of a window-cur- 
tain nor a wash-basin. This addition to 
ornament, and neglect of comfort and con- 
veniencé, is a strong characteristic of 
Americans; at present, luxuries often 
abounding, where decencies cannot be pro- 
cured, Itis the necessary result of a young 
civilisation, and reminds me a little of Ro- 
samond’s purple jar, or Sir Joshua Reynold’s 
charming picture of the naked child with 
a court cap full of flowers and feathers 
stuck on her head. I ruse early next 
morning, and discovered that Chesapeake 
city contained only three brick houses, 
and twenty-five frame or wooden ones. I 
often read in the bible, the injunction, “ not 
to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn,” but here for the first time, is an 
gpimal’s power employed to thrash grain by 
treading upon it. It may be a very pri- 
mitive mode, but, certainly, it is a very 
slovenly one. On crossing a plank that was 
fixed tu the flood gate of the canal, and 
over one hundred yards of loose planks 
laid on piles, I arrived at Bohemia village, 
on the opposite bank, a place much larger 
than its neighbouring city; but neither the 
city nor the. village contained either a 
school, or a place of worship. I returned 
to breakfast, and found that there was no 
conveyance to Havre de Grace until next 
morning, when a steamer would cume over 
to tow the canal boats thither, which had 
collected in a kind of pool during the last 
forty-eight hours. I also learned, that there 
was a camp meeting, about eight miles dis- 
tant, towards Frenchtown—to this assem- 
bly, (of which I had heard so much) I bent 
my way. On this excursion I first saw a 
real live slave; and certainly, I saw no- 
thing to alter my preformed impressions of 
this class of the human family. I saw a fe- 
male slave ploaghing, I watched her for a 
considerable time on one of the headlands; 
she had a child wrapt up in something 
like a piece of carpet, which she stopped to 
suckle occasionally! 

** And what man, seeing this, 


And endo | human feelings, does not blush, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man?” 


Led on by coaches, chaises, waggons, 


carts, people on horséback, and multitudes 

travelling from a distance on foot, I arrived. 

at the scene of action. This central spot 

was in the midst of a grove of those beau- 

tiful and lofty trees natural to the vallies 
of America, in its deepest verdure, and be- 

side a running stream, for the requisite sup- 

ply of water. About twoacres of ground 

were circumscribed with tents and covered 

waggons containing beds, mattrasses, covk- 

ing utensils, and all the requisite arrange- 

ments for the stay of a week. The ambi- 

tious and wealthy were there, because in 

the states opinion is all powerful, and they 

were there, either to extend their influence, 
or that their absence might not be noted, to 
diminish it—aspirants for office were there 
to electioneer and gain popularity. Vast 
numbers were there from simple curiosity, 
and merely to enjoy the spectacle. The 
young and the beautiful were there, with 
mixed motives, which it is best not se-~ 
verely to scrutinise. Children were there, 
their young eyes glistening with the in- 
tense interest of eager curiosity. The mid- 
dle aged fathers and mothers of families 
were there with the sober views of people 
whose plans in life are fixed, and waiting 
calmly to hear. 

(To be continued. ) 





The Gatherer. 

Praise.—When we are praised with skill 
and decency, it is the most agreeable per- 
fume; but if too strongly imparted and 
admitted into a brain of less vigorous and 
happy texture, it will, like too strong an 
odour, overcome the senses, and prove per- 
nicious to those nerves it was intended to 
refresh. . 

The Philosophy of Love.—It appears that 
the world has become experienced enough 
to be capable of receiving its best profit 
through the medium of pleasurable, instead 
of painful, appeals to its reflection. There 
is an old philosophic conviction reviving 
— us as a popular one, that it is time 
for those who would benefit their species, 
to put an end to recriminations, and de- 
nouncements, and threats, and agree to 
consider the sufferings of mankind as aris- 
ing out of want of knowledge rather than 
defect of goodness. 

True Wisdom.—Who is the ter . 
he who lifts himself above the stormy time, 
and contemplates it without action, or he 
who from the high region of calmness 
throws hiwself into the battling tumult of 
thetimes? Sublime is it when the eagle 
soars upward through the storm into clear 
heaven; but sublimer when, floating in the 
serene blue above, he darts down through 
the thick storm cloud to the rock-hung 
eyrle, where his unfeathered young live 
and tremble. 
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A Bedfordshire Fact.— Last week, a 
comical thing happened not a hundred 
miles from Goldington. A farmer’s daugh- 
ter wanted some postage stamps, and told 
the village errand man to bring her a dozen 
queen’s heads. The man proceeded to 
Bedford, and having executed his business 
returned, but to the astonishment of Miss 
, out tumbled from his basket eleven 
sheep’s heads, the commissioner saying 
they were all he could yet in the tow, 
after walking all over it, but he hoped they 
wou!d do, as some of them were’almost as 
big as two heads. The mortification at 
the dulness of the fellow was soon drowned 
in a laugh at his explanation, that the 
only heads he was accustomed to fetch for 
Mrs. —— were sheep's heads, and he 
thought that Miss had made a mis- 
take.—Bedford Mercury. 


A Roaring Orator.—“‘Mr. President,” 
said a Yankee orator, “I shall not remain 
silent, sir, while I have ‘a voice that is not 
dumb in this assembly. The gentleman, 
sir, cannot expostulate'this matter to any 
future time that is more suitable than now. 
He may talk, sir, of the Herculaneum re-: 
volutions where republics are hurled into 
arctic regions, and the works of centuries 
refrigerated to ashes; but, sir, we can tell 
him,. indefatagibly; that the consequence 
multiplied subterraneously by the everlast- 
ing principles contended for thereby, can 
no more shake this, resolution than the 
roar of Niagara. rejuvenate around these 
walls or the how],of the midnight tempest 
conflagarate the. marble statue. into ice. 
That's what I told them.” The president 
fainted. 

Anecdote of a Chinese Hmperor.—Vouti, 
emperor of China, was passionately fond 
of the occult sciences. Animposter availed 
himself of this foible, brought him an elixir, 
exhorting him to drink it, and assuring him 
that it would render him immortal. One 
of his ministers, who was present, having 
in vain attempted to undeceive him, hastily 
snatched the cup ang drank the liquor. 
The emperor, enraged at. this insult,  or- 
dered the mandarin to be put to death. 
The honest minister, not in the least dis- 
concerted, said to him, “If the elixir bes- 
tows immortality, all your efforts to put 
me to death will prove unavailing; andif 
it does not, surely you will not be guilty of 
such an act of injustice for so insignificant 
a theft?” These striking words pacified 
the emperor, who afterwards highly com- 
mended him for his fortitude in the cause 
of truth, in opposition to imposture. 

Ferocity of an Elephant.—1t is impossi- 
ble to imagine the ferocity of the elephant 
when he is excited to revenge. The melan- 
choly end df Major Haddoc, of the 97th 
regiment, was horribly illustrative of this; 
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he had fired. his last barrel: when ‘an ele- 
phant gave chace, and’ Haddoc ‘made the 
best of his way’to a small patch of jungle 
close by, hoping to dodge the elephant 
round it until it got tired of the fun, and 


sheered off, but before five minutes had ~ 


elapsed he, unfortunetely ran’ round. the 
very corner behind which the animal kept 
itself concealed, and in a moment he was 
laid hold of. He had no one with him but 
natives, who, at arpinch, are about the 
greatest fools ever born; the ‘co: uence 
was, that the elephant having crushed poor 
Haddoc to death, ‘by kneeling on him, be- 
gan to dissect him; and so cleanly was it 
done that scarcely two joints were left to- 
gether in the body ofthe victim.’ How an 
animal could have thus accomplished such 
a task by means of tl.at unwieldy ‘looking 
instrument it possesses, in the shape of a 
trunk, is utterly inexplicable. 

Rustic Politeness— The father of the 
present lord Abington, one. day ridin 
through a village near Oxford, meta 
dragging a calf along the road, who, when 
his lurdship came up to him, ‘made a stop, 
aud stared him ful( in the face. ‘ Well,” 
said my. lord,“ do you know me?” “ Yes,” 
replied the boy. . “ What is my name?” 
“Lord Abingdon,” said the boy. “ Why 
don’t you take off your hat then, sir?” “So 
I will, it you will hold the galf!” 

Mau,—Man in his link with human nag, 
ture, is an animal endowed with common 
instincts: in his connection: with spiritual 
things he has a soul whieh does “ perforce” 
impel him to god-like aspirations; These 
two primary phases in his character cannot 
be oppesed to each other, as some do fool- 
ishly assert: else the Creator would: never 
have. implanted them in the same soil, nor 
would our Saviour have taken the form of 
a man on earth—to the perversion; excess, 
or abuse par og —7 oy to 
thought and feeling, e ered. se 
pate os of parents, intial 8, instruc- 
tors, or associates, in childhood and youth, 
may be attributed the flagrant follies of 
mankind, and the vicious tendency of the 
aze. 

The common definition of man is false; 
he is not a reasoning animal. The best you 
can predicate of him is, that he is an ani- 
mal capable of reasoning. 

Science and* Learning. — Wherein is 
knowledge but in the. study of Nature? 
What is the study of words compared to 
this? The noblest employment of the mind 
is to lift itself to heaven; to look.upon the 
earth, and to dive into its depths for won- 
ders. These are the sources of the great- 
est knowledge. 





H. A. Burstall, Printer, 2, Tavistock-street, Strand 

















